Learning the Details One at a Time 



J UNE 17, 1972, a Saturday afternoon in Key Biscayne, 
Fla. I stretched and yarned. Across the terrace of 
our villa at the Key Biscayne Hotel, Larry Higby, 
my young deputy, read a book. . . 

Two weeks ago I had returned with President Richard 
Nixon from Moscow where he had worked out the begin- 
nings of the first meaningful disarmament agreement with 
the°Sovlets in this century, and had begun a new policy, 
which was being described as “ddtente," that could re- 
verse twenty-seven years of cold war. 

The President needed a rest, and he flew south on 

Air Force One had dropped him off in the Bahamas 
where he went to Walker’s Cay. owned by one of his 
friends, Robert Abplanalp. the aerosol-valve millionaire 
At 2:30 A.M., June 17, 1972, while Nixon slept in 
his friend’s luxurious house in the Caribbean, three 
Cubans, one Italian-American,* and a man named James 
McCord, had been arrested in the Democratic national 
Committee headquarters in the Watergate complex in 
Washington, carrying electronic wiretapping equipment. 

Higby saw a familiar figure in bathing trunks walking 
toward us on the beach; trailing a long white paper in 
one hand. "Hey, look,” said Higby. "Old Whaleboat” It 
was Ron Ziegler, the President's press secretary, whose 
Signal Corps name was "Whaleboat." 

Ziegler handed me the sheet of paper. It was wire 
service copy. The news bulletin said that five men had 
been caught breaking, into the Democratic national Com- 
mittee headquarters in Washington. 

(Watergate historians have always supposed that the 
heavens fell when those in the President's party in Florida 
learned the break-in had been discovered. Quit the re- 
verse is true. My immediate reaction was to smile. 

Wiretappers invading the Democratic national Com- 
mittee headquarters? They couldn't be our people, because 
nothing was to be gained. This was June 17, 1972. Nixon 
was leading Senator George McGovern, his likely Demo- 
cratic rival, by 19 points in the Gallup Poll — an enormous, 
indeed, unprecedented, lead at that stage of a Presidential 
campaign. So Nixon didn't need political information to 
defeat him. 

I tried to visualize the scene: a darkened political 
office, burglars prowling, flashlights wavering. Whose 
operation did that sound like? 

"Good Lord," I thought, "they've caught Chuck Col- 
son.’’ 
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If Charles Colson was involved, he could very weH? 
have been on one of his projects for the President of 
the United States. ^ 

Colson’s Secret Exploits 

Chuck Colson had become the President’s persohftr 
"hit man." He had signed up an ex-C.I.A. agent narrie$ 
Howard Hunt to work for him and thereafter became 
very secretive about his exploits. Years later I heard Or 
such wild schemes as the proposed fire-bombing 
politically liberal foundation (Brookings) in order to rfc-j 
trieve a document Nixon wanted; feeding LSD to an anti- 
Nixon commentator (Jack Anderson) before he went^pg 
television; and breaking into the offices of a newspaper- 
man (Hank Greenspun) who was supposed to have docu- 
ments from Howard Hughes that revealed certain s^fets 
about Nixon. * i 

"Should I inform the President?” Ziegler asked. 

I thought it over. John Ehrlichman, assistant to the 
President for domestic policy, was in Washington. Th< 
break-in had happened almost 15 hours ago. If any real 
problem had surfaced he would have telephoned me by 
now. • 

So I said, "I don’t think there's anything to worry 
the President about.” * 

This was his year. In the past six months hehac 
not only begun the disarmament talks with the Soviet 
Union, he had dramatically reopened diplomatic relagons 
with China and— finally — he was about to end the crip-; 

1 pling, suicidal Vietnam War. 

Nothing could hurt him now. ^ ! 

Next day, back at home in Key Biscayne, Richart 
Nixon, sipping coffee, walked through his kitchen and 
saw a New York Times on the counter. Idly, he thumbec 
through it. On page 30, Nixon stopped. A news story abou 
the break-in appeared there. 

The President wasn't concerned at all by the break-in 
In fact, he was amused. "Track down Magruder and se< 
what he knows about it," the President said. 

Jeb Magruder, a 38-year-old public relations special 
i5*t, was "our man at C.R.P.,” the Committee for the Re 
Election of the President. At the White House, where 
he previously had been employed, I had found him eagei 
but unreliable. . ; / 

When the Committee for the Re-election of the Presi- 
dent was first being staffed, I saw a chance to reassign 
him to a position that was less demanding and better 
k ^ 
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suited to him. At the No. 2 post of C.R.P., he simply 
would be following the orders of a strong leader, John 
Mitchell, who would be moving over from Attorney Gener- 
al to campaign chairman. 

Then toward the end of the confirmation hearings 
for Richard Kleindienst as Mitchell’s successor as Attorney 
General, the International Telephone and Telegraph scanr 
dal surfaced with its politically explosive charge that in 
exchange for a $400,000 political contribution to the 
Republican Party, John Mitchell's Justice Department had 
made a favorable settlement of an antitrust case against 
the multinational corporation. Kleindienst demanded the 
hearings be reopened so he could deny the charges. 

In 1977, Richard Nixon said that the secret story 
of Watergate is that it would never have happened if 
not for Martha Mitchell's illness — and the resultant diver- 
sion of John Mitchell's attention. 

A problem of Supervision 



Well before the break-in, I made my first Watergate 
mistake by leaving Magruder in charge at C.R.P. without 
the direct and continuing supervision of John Mitchell. 

We could, and should, have moved a new campaign 
manager in, either temporarily or permanently. 

JVnew manager would never have permitted the 
break-in, and there would have been no Watergate. 

I* 16 w , hit * House switchboard found Magruder at 
^h® Beveral Hills Hotel in California. He was nervous 
and his sentences faltered. His words were disturbing. 

.The break-in was sponsored by the C.R.P. after ail. 
But in a special way. 

“Those guys were operating on their own, Bob. They 
just got earned away.'* 

“What guys?" 

“McCord. He's our security man at CRP. He works 
for Gordon Liddy." (Liddy was the C.R.P. lawyer.) 

I hung up quickly, and tracked down John Ehrlichman 
by telephone. 

* , , in a bit of a bind on this one. Bob,” he 

told me. One of those Cubans had a check on his person 
signed, by Howard Hunt" 

1 Hunt's name alerted me. It was the link to Chuck 
Co spn, whom I had first suspected. In fact, Hunt was 
Co I so 9 s boy. If Colson was involved through Hunt; his 
could involve the Oval' Office, too. 

Ms made me very anxious to talk to Mr. Colson. 

I reached him and he was worried. He said, “You gotta 
belieye me. Bob. It wasn’t me. Tell the President that." 

Buit when I called the. President I relaxed again, 
because I found him as cool about the break-in as he 
had been before. Colson’s name apparently never even 
occurred to Nixon, even when I mentioned Hunt. 

Calm, cool, even amused. What an effort that facade 
must have cost him. It wasn’/t until years later that I 
learned that the “calm'' Nixon had been frantically tele- 
phoning Chuck Colson himself about that “unimportant" 
break-in. Calm? At one point he was so upset he threw 
an ashtray across -the room, according to Colson. 

** S* 1 Tuesda y- J une 20, the buzzer rang. It was -the 
President summoning me. We were about to begin one 
of the most fateful conversations in Watergate history. 
For this was to be the meeting in which 18V& minutes 
of taped conversation was mysteriously erased. 

I stepped into Nixon’s White House office. 

We spent the first part of that conversation on gov- 
ernment and campaign business. Then we turned to the 
D.N.C. break-in. That discussion occupied only about 18*4 
minutes. 

Because that particular 18*/4 minutes was subsequent- 
ly erased from the tape of that meeting— and only that 
particular 18*/4 minutes— a great deal of interest naturally 
has arisen as to how we spent that short period and 
what we said to each other. 

Since the discovery of that gap, I’ve racked my brain 



trying to remember what was said. 

Reconstructing a Key Conversation 

Now, looking back, taking all the new evidence of 
what was really going o n that week, I wonder if one of 
my Conversations with Nixon ab.out Colson didn't take 
place June 20. With that thought in mind I’ve recon- 
structed the way the conversation might have gone, 
j ‘NIXON: On that DNC break-in, have you heard 
that; anyone in the White House in involved? 
i ;HALDEMAN: No one. 

- NIXON: Well, I’m worried about Colson. 

; iHALDEMAN: Why? 

- NIXON: The FBI’s starting their investigation, 

arjjd.I know one thing, I can’t stand an FBI interroga- 
tion 1 of Colson. ! , 

! Colson can talk about the President, if he cracks. 
Ydu know I was on Colson’s tail for months to nail 



Larry O’Brien on. the Hughes deal. Colson told me 
he was going to get the information I wanted one 
way or the other. And that was O’Brien’s office they 
were bugging, wasn’t it? And who’s behind it. Col- 
son’s boy, Hunt. 

[For years, the Haldeman book says, Nixon had been 
trying to get proof that Lawrence OBrien was working 
as a lobbyist for Howard Hughes while serving as chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee. Mr. Halde- 
man writes that his retainer from Hughes was reportedly 
$18,000 a year. 

[After the I.T.T. scandal broke, O'Briend ' as Demo- 
cratic chairman, naturally used it in an effort to discredit 
the Republicans. Mr. Haldeman says that hat gave Presi- 
dent Nixon and Mr. Colson still another reason for wanting 
to discredit Mr. O’Brien .] 

In the months ahead Nixon was to fight an epic 
battle to prevent disclosure of the tapes. And when finally 
he was forced to turn over some of them, there was 
further embarrassment. Unexplained gaps and erasures, 
including the fabous 18*4 -minute conversation of June 
20th. 

t ] % own perception had always been that Nixon 

simply began to erase all of the Watergate material from 
the tapes. t ,,f 

But Nixon was the least dexterous man I have known: 
clumsy would be too elegant a word to describe his 
mechanical aptitude. Reportedly, Pat Nixon once said that 
when they were courting, “Dick almost killed himself try- 
ing to learn to roller skate." 

So I believed that Nixon had started trying to erase 
the tapes himself, but realized it would take him ten 
years in fits and starts. (The investigators counted five 
different starts in the 18 V4 minutes alone.) 

: now. Ira confused . because Nixon referred to 

that 18/2 minute gap (in a telephone call after I resigned) 
in this way: “Rose's 18 minutes." 

(On of the first orders given by Richard Nixon when 
he became President in 1969 was to rip out the tape-record- 
ing system installed in the President's office by Lyndon 
B. Johnson. J. Edgar Hoover, the F.B.I. director, had told 
I But in 1971 a new taping system was ' installed. 
President Nixon, Mr. Haldeman says in his book, wanted 
an accurate record of everything said in his office. He 
particularly wanted to pin down the opinions of Henry 
Kissinger and other advisors who often came up with 
their own versions of controversial pplicy discussions , 
The Haldeman account maintains that one fatal mis- 
take was made in installing the new system. Whereas 
President Johnson had had a switch under his desk with 
which he could turn off the recording equipment during 
sensitive discussions, Mr. Nixon's system operated auto- 
matically.] 

In the whole story of the White House recording sys- 
tem the one question asked over and over again by both 

tapes?" and f0€S ° f NiX ° n is " Why didn ’ t he destr °y th* 

Lamenting the Tapes 

In a telephone call long after I left the White House. 
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Nixon jaughed wistfully an dsaid, "You know it's funny, 
I was just listening to one of the early April tapes of a 
meeting between you and me. I had completely forgotten 
this, but in that meeing I said to you, 'Bob, maybe we 
security stuff.* And you said no, you thought we should 
should get nd of all those tapes and just save he naional 
keep them. Oh, well.*' 

As far as I know, that April conversation was the 
closest he ever came to any idea of destroying the tapes. 
Very soon after that conversation about destroying the 
tapes time ran ou swiftly on Nixon. O n April 15, Henry 
Petersen, the Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Criminal Division at the Jusice Deparmen, came into the 
Oval Office in tennis shoes and jeans (he'd been working 
on his boat) to inform the President that John Dean, 
Watergate prosecutors. Already Dean had made charges 
the Presidents counsel, was cooperating fully with the 
against John Ehrlichman, John Mitchell and me in his 
escalating efforts to gain immunity, and the President 
knew full well who would be next. 

Nixon quickly realized that the tapes could be the 
weapon he needed against Dean. While Dean would have 
to rely on his memory, the President might be able to use 
the tapes to trip him up. 

Bu why didn’t Nixon, who had so* much to fear de- 
stroy the tapes after their existence had been made 
public by Alex Butterfield, the White House aide who was 
m charge of the tapes, when questioned by Senator Sam 
Ervin’s Watergate Committee? , 

that iD® ta P« would ever be heard by anyone other than 
, . T, President just never dreamed it was possible 
himself. And, meanwhile, he could use them in his Water- 
gate battle. 



own party; some were concerned for business reasons; 
some just didn’t want to get on the “sucker lists.’* • 

The Democrats had made a major political issue in 
April out of the fact that the Committee for the Reelec- 
tion of the President parted the campaign reporting period 
with some $10,000,000 cash on hand, and refused to reveal 
the names of the donors of this money. This was perfectly 
le^al, but politically damaging. But C.R.P. had stood firm 

w?thVK a gr ° Un<I that , th ® contributions were legally made 
with the assurance that they would not be identified. 

The i F.B.I. *s Mistaken Theory 

. i J t «Vu‘‘ Fi i 5C ’ J \ st teI1 me the bottom and 
Have the b y n gat W a h0 theo°^" he FJU ’ think did the brEak ' in? 

Dean said, "Well, that’s the good news. The FBI 
IX convinced it s the C I.A James McCord and the Cubans 
are all ex-C.I.A. people. Practically everyone who went 
f?ndi e » C ^ asc0nn ? ct ^ t0 the agency. And now the F.B.I. 
th^ d C.I..V’ eX1Can bank invoIved whic h also sounds like 

Dean told me other welcome news. The F.B.I. had 
cleared Chuck Colson on the basis of his F.B.I. interroea - 
JJSw Than retur ned to the C.I.A angle. "Gray has bfen 
*nH kl h g for a out of m « s s. I spoke to Mitchell, 
a ? d he 1 agree thc thin 8 t0 d0 is for you to tell 
waiters that we don’t know where that Mexican investisa- 
A° Dg t0 lead - Have bim talk to Gray— and maybe 
the CJ.A. can turn off the F.B.L down there in Mexico.” 



A 3d-Rate Burglary, a Big Problem 



J UNE 23, 1972. I was waiting for the President’s buz- 
zer to sound, summoning me to our regular early 
morning conference that always began the President’s 
W. 

jThe telephone rang, startling me. But It wasn't the 
President’s buzzer. John Dean; the President’s counsel, was 
on tfte, line. In an instant my serenity was shattered as the 
young voice spoke urgently, beginning with these upset- 
ting Words: 

.’’Bob, the DNC break-in Is becoming a real problem. 
They’re out of control over at the bureau. Gray doesn’t 
know what the hell to do, as usual.” 

“What have they found so far?” 

'They traced one check to a contributor named Ken 
Dahlberg. And apparently the money was laundered out 
of a Mexican bank, and the F.B.I. has found the bank.” 
ll made notes as Dean plowed ahead. 
i w But our whole problem now is to stop the F.B.I. from 
opening up a whole lot of other things. I don’t know where 
that money trail is going to lead from that Mexican bank 
>f they start checking. Who knows what contributors’ 
names are going to pop up if they start down that track. 
JohaMitchelJ and Maurice Stans are really worried about 
that” He paused. ’They say they have to turn off that 
up everything and spread this mess a lot wider than it is.” 
I instantly understood the basis for the concern about 
the revelation of contributors’ names. Although it doesn’t 
seem to be very important now— rafter all that has tran- 
spired since — at that time this was a big issue. The Com- 
mittee for the Reelection of the President had collected 
an enormous precampaign war chest during the period 
when the law did not require the disclosure of the names 
of campaign donors. Much of the money had come from 
sources who, for various reasons, did not want their: contri- 
butions known. Some were' strong Democratic contributors 
who were either playing both sides or abandoning their 



I hung up, wondering at a coincidence. Three nights 
ago, Nixon had called me, suggesting I tell Ehrlichman 
that the Cubans were in the Bay of Pigs. The implication 
was that thee was some sort of connection between that 
C.I.A. operation and Watergate. Now the F.B.I. also 
thought there was a connection, but this prior conversa- 
tion with Nixon has another significance. It led me to 
make a crucial — even historical — error. 

I did something I shouldn’t have done. Dean had 
suggested that I call Gen. Vernon Walters at the C.I.A. 
I knew Walters well. Normally, I would have simply called 
him over to my office at the White House and asked 
him if he would help us out. whether he would have 
turned me down or not doesn’t matter. The fact is there 
never would have been the “smoking gun” conversatin 
inthe Oval Office that resulted in Nixon’s resignation, 
if had just called Walters, myself, as I usually would 
have. 

Ironically, it was one remark that Nixon had made 
earlier in his telephone call on June 20 that caused me 
to change my routine. HiAsurprising reference to the 
Bay of Pigs had puzzled me. Nixon obviously knew aome- 
thing about the C.I.A. that was unknown to me, and 
I felt I should check with him before asking Walters 
to help. 

And so I walked into the Oval Office and as it turned 
out sealed Nixon’s doom, as soon as I closed the door. 

Nixon listened silently as I read from my notes about 
Dean’s report on the Mexican bank connection. 

Nixon wanted to known if they had traced the money 
to the contributors. 

I said, 'They’ve traced to a name, but they haven’t 
gotten to the guy yet, Ken Dahlberg. He gave $25,000 
in Minnesota and the check went directly to this guy 
Barker.” 

In the next colloguy I realized Nixon was thinking 



in deeper political terms than 1. He asked me if the money 
was traceable from CR.P.', and I said yes. he said, "I’m 
just thinking, if the contributors don't cooperate, what 
do they sayc That they were approached by the Cubans? 
That's what Dahlberg has to say, the Texans, too." 

Wit that remark I realized Nixon thought the con- 
nection of the Watergate burglars to C.R.P. might be. 
avoided. I didn't think there was much chance of that 
with McCord under arrest, so I steered Nixon off that 
course, and back to the C.I.A. 

Nixon’s Directions to Mislead 

Ht. gazed oat of the window, then turned to me. 
"When you get the C.I.A. people in say, ‘Look, the problem 
is that this will open up the whole Bay of Pigs thing 
again!’ So they should call the F.B.I. in and for the good 
of the country don’t go any further into this case. Period." 

Richard Helms, the C.I.A. director, and General Wal- 
ters entered John Ehrlichman’s office at 1:30. I laid out 
the situation. Helms surprised me by revealing he had 
already talked to the F.B.I. director about Watergate on 
the previous day. He said he had made it plain to Gray 
that the C.I.A. was not connected to Watergate in any 
way, and none of the suspeots had worked for the agency 
in the last two years. - 

Elegantly put, with just the right tone of injured 
innocence. Of course, the Ervin committee would later 
discover the pious statement was three-fourths baloney. 
The C.I.A. was connected to the Watergate matter in 
innumerable ways; indeed, at least one of the burglars, 
Martinez, was still on the C.I.A. payroll on June 17, 1972— 



and almost certainly was reporting to his C.I.A. case offi- 
cer about the proposed break-in even before it happened. 
The first lawyer in the police precinct when the burglars 
were brought in the night of June 17 was a reportedly 
C.I.A.-connected attorney, there to represent men who 
had allegedly retired from the agency and had no connec- 
tion with it*. 

Now in Ehrlichman's office the C.I.A. was stonewall- 
ing me. “Not connected." "No way." Then I played Nixon’s 
trump card. "The President asked me to tell you this 
entire affair may be connected to the Bay of Pigs, and 
if it opens up, the Bay of Pigs may be blown.” 

Turmoil in the room. Richard Helms, the C.I.A. direc- 
tor, gripping the arms of his chair, leaning forward and 
shouting, "The Bay of Pigs had nothing to do with this. 
I have no concern about the Bay of Pigs." 

Silence. Finally, I said, Tm just following my instruc- 
tion. Dick. This is what the President told me to relay 
•to you." 

Helms was settling back. "All right,’’ he said. 

But the atmosphere had changed. Surprisingly, the 
two C.I.A. officials expressed no concern about the request 
that Walters go to see Gray. And Walters later testified 
that when he and Helms went downstairs they talked 
briefly nd Helms said, "You must remind Mr. Gray of 
the agreement between the F.B.I. and the C.I.A. that if 
they run into or expose one another’s ‘assets’ they will 
not interfere with each other." r /. 

Meaning: “F.B.I., stop the investigation.’’ Just what 
Nixon wanted. 

I went back to see the President and told him his 
strategy had worked. 

And so the “smoking gun" conversations were creat- 
ed to rest, stored on a reel, in a closet gathering dust 
until August 1974. 

What ‘Bay of Pigs’ Meant 

Years later, former CBS correspondent Dan Schoor 
called me. He was seeking information concerning the 



F.B.I. investigation Nixon had mounted against him in 
August 1971. 

Schoor later sent me his fascinating book, “Clear 
the Air.” In it I was interested to find that evidence 
he had gleaned while investigating the C.I.A. finally 
cleared up for me the mystery of the Bay of Pigs connec- 

cleared up for me the mystery of the Bay of Pigs connec- 
tion in those dealing between Nixon and Helms. 

It seems that in all of those Nixon references to 
the Bay of Pigs, he was actually referring to the Kennedy 
assassination. 

As an outgrowth of the Bay of Pigs, the C.I.A. made 
several attempts on Fidel Castro’s life. The deputy director 
of plans at the C.I.A. at the time was Richard Helms. 

Unfortunately, Castro knew of the assassination at- 
tempts all the time. On Sept. 7, 1963, a few months 
b reoefJohn Kennedy was assassinated. Castro made a 
speech in which he was quoted, “Let Kennedy and his 
brother Robert take care of themselves, since they, too, 
can be the victims of an attempt which will cause their 
death.” 

After Kennedy was killed, the C.I.A. launched a fan- 
tastic cover-up. Many of the facts about Lee Harvey Os- 
wald unavoidably pointed to a Cuban connection. 

1. Oswald had been arrested in New Orleans in August 
1963 while distributing pro-Castro pamphlets. 

2. On a New Orleans radio program he extolled Cuba 
and defended Castro. 

3. Less than two months before the assassination 
Oswald visited the Cuban consulate in Mexico City and 
tried to obtain a visa. 

And when Nixon said, “It's likely to blow the whole 
Bay of Pigs," he might have been reminding Helms, not 
so gently, of the cover-up of the CIA assassination at- 
tempts on the hero of the Bay of Pigs, Fidel Castro— :a 
C.I.A. operation that may have triggered the Kennedy 
tragedy and which Helms desperately wanted to hid. 



